On the impulse of the moment and much too unhappy to
use my judgment I told the simple truth: that I had given
her my promise that I would destroy the book upon which
she had been engaged. Not unnaturally this statement led
to a spate of press comment and it also procured me some
tedious letters in which I was warned by a number of self-
constituted advisers that I should be gravely wronging
Radclyfie Hall's public if I took upon myself this act of
vandalism. I answered a few of them and pointed out that
such a decision had rested exclusively with the writer herself
and that I had no alternative to that of honourably carrying
out her wishes.
But there was one correspondent who had to receive a
more detailed answer. This was an unknown member of
the public who wrote assuming that the book was to be
destroyed because RadclyfFe Hall, having returned to the
subject of sexual inversion, had in the end lacked the courage
to permit publication. My reply made it abundantly clear
that John had never been in any doubt that The Well of
Loneliness contained all that she had to say on that subject;
that she had never for a moment contemplated a sequel or any
return to that aspect of nature, but that had she done so she
would very certainly have published all that she had to say.
The true reason for the destruction of the book was a
simple one: she had, during the closing years of her life,
been very deeply hurt by someone and when she knew that
her days were numbered she had forgiven both the injury
and the person concerned. But she felt that into the writing
of that book she had almost unconsciously allowed the in-
trusion of a measure of her personal suffering and natural
resentment and, as she said when she told me to destroy it:
'It isn't fbrgivenesss if one leaves a record that might be
recognized and give pain .. /
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